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From the Editor 


History is a part of who we are, we make history everyday and our 
¡identity is shaped in great part by the way we interpret history, however 
‘when people offer their description and interpretation of the same 
¡historical facts, their interpretation are sometimes quite different. It has 
(been said that “history is written by the conquerors” and their 
‘interpretation becomes the “official” historical version. In response to 
¡this tendency, the articles in this issue of Apuntes offer a historical 
‘interpretation from a Latino/a perspective. First, Juan Marcos Bejarano 
¡Gutierrez offers his historical insights and analysis of the religious 
¿practices of Crypto Jews in Spain, Portugal, and also in Latin America. 
His interpretation brings forth an often neglected group in traditional 
narratives and he highlights their struggles in developing their faith. Juan 
Marcos Bejarano Gutierrez is a doctoral student at the Spertus Institute of 
Jewish Studies in Chicago. He also studied at Yeshiva Mesilat Yesharim 
and completed his Master’s Degree in Jewish Studies at the Siegal 
¡College of Judaic Studies in Cleveland, previously he earned a bachelor’s 
¡degree in electrical engineering at the University of Texas at Dallas. 


The second historical interpretation comes from Father Gilbert 

Romero, who addresses the historical aspects of biblical interpretation 
and provides a critique of current and historical approaches. He proposes 
a methodology that is relevant to the Hispanic community and aware of 
the cultural aspects present in the Latino/a culture. Father Gilbert Romero 
taught at Seminario Mayor San Carlos, in Trujillo, Peru alternating 
various semesters as a participant in archaeological digs in Israel. Father 
Romero also taught in various universities in the US and he is celebrating 
50 years as an ordained priest, now retired due to health reasons. Before 
his retirement he served as the archdiocesan ecumenical/interreligious 
director 1 in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, CA. 
It is my hope that in reading these articles, each reader will discover 
the importance of historical interpretations and the significant 
contributions that these perspectives offer in understanding our own 
history. 
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The Religion of Spanish and Portuguese Crypto Jews 


Juan Marcos Bejarano Gutierrez 


Introduction 


The history of the Jews of Spain spans more than a thousand years. It 
ended tragically in 1492 with the edict of expulsion issued by King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Castile and Aragon shortly after their 
conquest of the Kingdom of Granada. The Jews of Portugal encountered 
a similar fate in 1497 with King Manuel I’s expulsion order. The edicts 
occurred after a tumultuous century of radical changes in Jewish life in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Beginning in 1391 and culminating with the 
expulsion decrees, large numbers of Jews converted to Christianity, many 
under physical coercion or duress. Converted Jews were referred to by a 
number of terms including “Conversos,” “New Christians,” “Hebrew 
Christians” as well as derogatory terms such as “Marranos,” a word 
meaning swine. 


The term Crypto Jews in this context refers to Spanish antl Portuguese 
Jews who converted to Christianity, but continued to observe Jewish 
practices and maintain Jewish beliefs secretly. Such observances were 
labeled as Judaizing and subject to severe penalty including execution by 
Inquisitional authorities. The following article reviews beliefs and 
customs of Crypto Jews and their attempt to maintain Jewish identity in 
increasingly difficult and dangerous surroundings. The descendants of 
Crypto Jews exist to this day. 
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Defining Communal Identity 


A community's identity is comprised of a variety of components. 
Among these are a shared sense of common origins, a claim to a 
distinctive history, and a sense of unique cultural solidarity.’ These 
elements are often placed under the rubric of ethnicity. However, while 
the former are certainly applicable to openly practicing Jewish 
communities as well as Crypto Jewish communities, most important for 
the subject of Jewish identity are those religious and theological elements 
that are markedly Jewish in nature. On a daily basis, Jewish identity is 
expressed via two concepts derived from classical Jewish religious texts. 
The first is embodied in the Hebrew word halakhah; the second is the 
concept of minhag. A third component, that of belief is reflected in 
practical fashion in the observance of the two previous concepts. 


The word halakhah (or halakhot in the plural) is often translated as 
"Jewish Law," but a more appropriate rendering of this term might be 
“the way or manner that one walks in." Halakhah refers to the practical 
implementation and observance of the commandments as enumerated 
and explicated in the Written and Oral Law. Examples of halakhot are 
the laws of kashrut (i.e. the dietary laws permitting and prohibiting 
certain types of food, the manner in which acceptable animals are 
slaughtered, etc.). 


' Anthony D. Smith, The Ethnic Revival, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), 66. See also Shaye J. D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: Boundaries, 
Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000), 3, 7; and 
Frederik Barth, ed., Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: The Social Organization of 
Cultural Difference (Bergen: Universitets Forlaget, 1969), 14. 
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Minhag (or Minhagim in the plural) refers to those customs or obser- 
vances which while generally tied to the commandments, are often de- 
rived from the various ethnic, cultural, and even linguistic influences 
found in the diverse communities and regions in which Jews live or 
have lived in. As Abraham Chill notes: 


“Jewish practice is an intricately woven texture of law and 
custom. While the law tends to be fixed in such way that 
local variations are minimal, patterns of custom are rich in 
their diversity.” 


For example the minhagim of Jews living in or originating in North 
Africa are different from those living in or originating in Eastern Europe. 
Many of these customs have become a binding part of Jewish practice. 
In a broader sense, minhag is also used to indicate a community's or an 
individual's customary way of observance. An example of a 
minhag common to all Jewish communities is the practice of covering 
one's head with a kippah or a skullcap as a sign of piety. While minhag 
may seem secondary to halakhah, its importance cannot be 
underestimated as the Talmud notes: “"the minhag of our fathers is 
[equivalent to] Torah.’ A distinction nevertheless, remains between the 
two spheres of Jewish practice. 


Halakhah and Minhag in Crypto Jewish Communities 


In the context of Crypto Jewish communities, both in the Iberian 
Peninsula and in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies of the New World, 
the knowledge of and distinction between halakhah and minhag — 
persisted. But as contact with established Jewish communities, with 
rabbis and with Jewish texts lessened, the overall knowledge of Jewish s 
practice and beliefs diminished. This is not to say that many individuals 


A 
Abraham Chill, The Minhagim: The Customs and Ceremonies of Judaism, Their 
Origins and Rationale, (New York: Sepher-Hermon Press, 1979), vii. 
> Tosafot to Menahot 20b. 
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and some communities of Crypto Jews did not retain sophisticated levels 
of Jewish knowledge. But the fact that an open expression of Jewish 
spirituality was impossible meant that individuals and communities 
generally practiced less detailed levels of observance as compared to 
their counterparts living in openly practicing Jewish communities. Those 
who were more observant and knowledgeable were often reinforced by 
contact with openly practicing Jews who were outside of their normal 
circles. This reflects the fact that a complete isolation on the part of 
Crypto Jews from the greater Jewish world did not exist as Seymour 
Leibman notes: 


“The concept that the Jews in Spain were isolated from 
Jews in other nations is not true. The Spanish Jews and 
those in the New World were in contact with Jews all over 
Europe. Although there were no books to educate the 
crypto-Jews, “a seventeenth century Marrano could, while 
reading non-Jewish books, and without danger to himself, 
glean much more Jewish information than might be 
suspected in a Spain devoid of open Jewish life since 
1492.”” 


Nevertheless, while Leibman's views might apply to certain individuals, 
for most Conversos the challenges involved in living a secret Jewish life 
were substantial and the inability to practice openly without concern 
certainly affected the process of transmitting Jewish identity to one 
another or from one generation to the next was difficult. As David Gitlitz 
notes, most recorded “conversations” regarding Judaism among Crypto 
Jews were not very profound, though exceptions do exist.? Generations 
after the Expulsion, most Conversos were for all practical purposes 
incapable of viewing Judaism as a completely independent pele ious 


| * Seymour Leibman, New World Jewry 1493 -1825: Requiem for the Forgotten, pew 
York: Ktav Publishing, 1982), 42. 

- ° David Gitlitz, Secrecy and Deceit: The Religion of Crypto-Jews, (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1996), 99. 
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system, and We always referenced their Jewish understanding back to 
Christianity. The fact that some Crypto Jews were looking to anti- 
Jewish literature to inform them of Jewish practice, simply highlights the 
problem they faced in maintaining and transmitting their identity. 


It is important to note that whatever practices or beliefs are 
enumerated whether in a “purely” Jewish fashion or as a synthesis of 
Jewish-Christian beliefs, the extent and scope of Crypto Jewish practices 
can only be understood collectively. That is to say that each Crypto Jew 
was individualistic in his or her personal observance of halakhot or 
minhagim and this was a product of their individual circumstances, their 
family background, childhood education, and exposure to other observant 
Conversos.’ 


A Third Category of Observances and Beliefs 


Before reviewing actual observances, it is important to note that a 
synthesis between Jewish and Christian beliefs and practices occurred 
and hence in speaking of Crypto Jews we must also understand that a 
third set of practices and beliefs should be taken into account when 
describing their identity. The extent of the challenges faced by even those 
Conversos who had escaped into areas where they could openly practice 
Judaism is captured by Byron Sherwin in his work, Finding Faith in 
Meaning: 

“Despite their sincere desire to return to the Jewish faith 
and the Jewish fold, [who had fled the Iberian Peninsula] 
they had many obstacles to overcome. Though they had 
left Spain and Portugal behind, though many had divested 
themselves of Christianity, though many had exchanged 
their Spanish names for Hebrew names, and though some 


6 Tbid., 99. 
7 Tbid., 123. 
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had accepted harsh penances as the price of "return," most 
"new Jews" retained the culture and the language of Spain 
and Portugal. They not only remained influenced by 
Christian doctrines but also intended to understand the 
nature of Jewish identity and Judaism through the prism 
of Spanish-Catholic teachings. As one of them put it, 'It is 
truly difficult to desert a religion which one has known 
from the cradle.'"® 


Thinking about Judaism in Christian Categories 


If this was the case for those who fled Spanish or Portuguese 
controlled areas, how much more was this the case for those living under 
the watchful eyes of the Inquisition? Highlighting their dilemma of 
maintaining Jewish observances under such circumstances, Conversos 
generally began to fuse Jewish practices and beliefs with Christian 
thought and practice. This fusion or synthesis often resulted in customs 
that lay outside the fold of either normative Catholic or Jewish 
experience. These ‘folkways,’ to borrow a term from Mordecai Kaplan, 
were/are often as critical in identifying Crypto Jews as the observance of 
established halakhic practice or minhagim-or through genealogical 
research. As David Gitlitz notes, “It is clear that within a generation after 
the Expulsion most Conversos had become more Christian than Jewish.” 
Generally speaking, despite Seymour Leibman's statement, most Crypto 
Jews did not have access to Jewish works, teachers to instruct their 
children Hebrew, or rabbis to explicate the nature of Jewish observance. 


| 7 GE 
$ Byron Sherwin, Finding Faith in Meaning: A Theology of Judaism, (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 6. 
? Gitlitz, 99. 
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The Variation of Observance among Crypto Jews 


The variation of observances among Crypto Jews is extensive and 
again reflects a variety of factors which include the locale of those in 
question and the time in which these individuals or communities lived. 
This can be understood by a brief review of the events leading to the rise 
of the first Converso communities. The pogroms of 1391 in Spain were 
been followed by additional coerced conversions throughout the 15% cen- 
tury finally culminating in the last great conversion in 1492. Conversos 
living in Spain before the establishment of the Inquisition and even until 
the Expulsion lived rather complicated dual lives as did their colonial 
counterparts. Perhaps the most famous example of this is the case of 
Gonzalvo Ruiz. David Gitlitz, in his work Secrecy and Deceit notes the 
following: 


“New Christians frequently contributed financially to the 
maintenance of Jewish institutions. The synagogue and | 
the community of which was most important tangible 

symbol continued to be a significant magnet for Judaizing 

new Christians prior to the Expulsion. It was not unusual 

to find conversos like Gonzalvo Ruiz [Teruel 1487], who 

'had a bench in the synagogue and he defends it and 

OS his friends and relatives to sit on it and nobody 

else.” 


Crypto Jewish Practices and Beliefs in the New World 


On the other side of the spectrum, Crypto Jewish identity would not 


' 
be so easily divulged to most people, particularly for those Conversos 
who had immigrated illegally to the New World. These Crypto Jews 


SE 
Ibid, 507. 
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retained a number of beliefs and practices. Some, such as circumcision 
or as the practice of endogamy were quite common, while others were 
reflected in certain individuals and communities.'* Endogamy was a 
method for maintaining Jewish identity and remains a key characteristic 
of many descendants of Crypto Jews.’ 


In surveying the records of the Inquisition and the writings of the 
most famous Crypto Jew in the New World, Luis Carvajal El Mozo, 
Seymour Leibman provides a review of common observances of many 
Crypto Jews living in Mexico in the 16% and 17" centuries. The 
observances and beliefs are simply too many to fully enumerate and the 
following is only a sketch of the types of rituals observed, many of which 
are attested to by those claiming Crypto Jewish ancestry. They include 
belief that the Law of Moses was the true law and was better than the 
“law of Jesus.”'* Belief in the Law of Moses often included the idea that 
the Law was divinely revealed by God to Moses at Sinai.'* The Ten 
Commandments prohibition against venerating images was considered 
very important, though the application of this was much more 
complicated as we will see.'? Other practices include making beds neatly 
and bed coverings straight to prevent the souls of the dead from lying on 
them and tormenting the owner.'* A piece of matzah (unleavened bread) 
was suspended from the neck to serve as a good-luck amulet.'’ A piece 
of matzah was also placed atop the head to cure headaches.'* Fingernails 
were to be cut in a certain order, placed in paper, and then burned.'” To 
insure good luck, only fowl that were either all black or brown without 


"Michael Alpert, Crypto-Judaism and the Spanish Inquisition, (London: Palgrave, 
2001), 170. See also Seymour Leibman, The Jews in New Spain: Faith, Flame, and The 
Inquisition, (Coral Gables: University of Miami Press, 1970), 76. 

12 Leibman, New World Jewry 1493 -1825, 13, 15, 57. 

1% Tbid., 106. 

Ibid: 

'S Tbid. 

16 Leibman, The Enlightened: The Writings of Luis De Carvajal, El Mozo, (Miami, 
University of Miami Press, ales 44. 
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any feathers would be eaten.” Other practices include the observance of 
modified ritual purity laws, forty days after the birth of a male, before 
returning to a “normalized” state.” 


Dietary restrictions largely connected to abstaining from pork, fish 
without scales, draining the blood from fowl, and slaughtering the former 
by decapitating them. Larger kosher animals are reported to have been 
ritually slaughtered by men.? * The meat was often soaked in warm water 
to draw out remaining blood.? Additional practices such as Passover 
Matzah being baked or the practice of ritually separating dough (challah) 
is also recorded.” 


The Sabbath was observed from Friday evening until the appearance 
of three stars Saturday evening.” The Sabbath was often honored by 
special clothing as well as a prohibition of work which at times included 
not handling money or collecting debts.”° Candle lighting on the Sabbath 
was observed in many homes. The detail of observance and 
understanding of halakhic minutia is impressive at times as in the case of 
Juana Enriquez who criticized another woman for brushing her teeth on 
the Sabbath because she considered this work.*” This issue is particularly 
interesting since this is connected to the melacha (i.e. work) of a category 
called memachek, a Sabbath prohibition derived from the Talmud.% This 
shows a sophisticated level of familiarization with halakhic minutia for 
the Sabbath.” 


% Tbid, 44. 

21 Alpert, 195. 

2 Leibman, New World Jewry 1493 -1825, 119. 

2 Thid., 119. 

ae Thid; 121. 

25 Tbid., 106. 

2 Tbid., 106-107. 

2 Tbid., 119. 

2% Mishnah Shabbat 73A. 

2% Yechiel Michel Stern, The Book of Shabbos, (Jerusalem: Ezrat Torah, 1995), 219. 
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The observances of minor Jewish holidays such as Purim (Festival of 
Lots), Tisha B'Av (commemorating the destruction of the both Jerusalem 
Temples), and Chanukah (the Feast of Dedication) as well as major 
holidays such as Shavuot (the Festival of Weeks), Yom Kippur (the Day 
of Atonement), and Succot (the Festival of Booths) are also known.*? 
Interestingly another other major holiday, Rosh Hashanah (often referred 
to as the Jewish New Year), is largely unmentioned. Purim, the 
celebration recorded in the book of Esther involving the attempted 
extermination of the Jewish people by Haman, a courtier of King 
Ahaseuras, was particularly significant to many Crypto Jews as Esther's 
hidden Jewish identity resonated with the difficulty they found 
themselves in.*! 


Mourning practices also appear as another major point of identifying 
Crypto Jews. Mirrors were turned to the wall at someone's passing.” 
Family members often observed a seven day period of mourning and sat 
on the floor or on low stools.*? Hard boiled eggs were eaten without salt 
by immediate mourners and jars of water in the house of the deceased 
were removed out of concern for evil spirits.** 


In terms of “synagogue protocol” or Jewish prayer, many Crypto Jews 
authored their own short versions, including references to the God of 
Israel, the God of Abraham, and to “lord” or “Ado-nai” as well as other 
Hebrew words. In some cases the extent of Jewish liturgy is rather 
impressive. Seymour Leibman notes two Crypto Jews, Jorge de Almeyda 
and Diego Diaz Nieto among others who knew the entire daily prayer 
referred to as the Amidah or the Shemoneh Esreh — a Hebrew prayer 

consisting of eighteen benedictions.*° 


30 T eibman, New World Jewry 1493 -1825, 106-107. 
“Tbid 12 ERE 

32 Gitlitz, 297. 

33 Thid., 296. 

34 Leibman, 124. 

35 Ibid, 111. 
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Relationship with Christian Beliefs and Practices 


A characteristic of many Crypto Jews was their tendency to define 
their Jewish identity negatively.°° That is as a repudiation of Christian 
beliefs.*? Christian beliefs including the sacraments were privately 
ridiculed at times.** Nevertheless Crypto Jewish beliefs often assimilated 
Christian theological constructs. The emphasis in Catholicism on Saints 
was often adopted by Crypto Jews with the substitution of Jewish 
Biblical figures for Christian personages.*’ Lighting candles to Christian 
saints was copied by lighting candles to Moses or the Apocryphal figure 
of Tobit, a Jewish figure found in the Septuagint — the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Bible, and not in the Masoretic texts of the Hebrew 
Bible. The concept of personal salvation as opposed to communal 
salvation was adopted from Christianity. Belief that the Law of Moses 
would save one's soul as opposed to belief in Jesus was also a common 
belief and reflects Byron Sherwin's comments regarding the challenges 
faced by Conversos.”° 


An Example of Crypto Jewish Faith: The Writings of Luis Carvajal 


The writings of Luis Carvajal, El Mozo — the most well known 
Mexican Crypto Jew and martyr of the 16" century provide us with an 
amazing portrait of additional beliefs that were maintained by Crypto 
Jews. In his last will and testament, Carvajal includes a list of religious 
truths he held to. The list is interesting in that it not only expresses the 


36 Gitlitz, 135. 


Kevin Ingram, Ed., The Conversos and Moriscos in Late Medieval Spain and — 


Beyond: Volume One Departures and Changes, (Boston: Brill, 2009), 162. 
% Gitlitz, 137, 138-139, 159. 
% Tbid., 116-117. 
4% Ingram, 183. 
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principles of Jewish faith he maintained in a manner reminiscent of the 
Thirteen Principles of Faith penned by Moses Ben Maimon, but also 
highlights the constant references to and polemic against Christianity 
which were characteristic of Crypto Jewish belief. 


Carvajal begins with an affirmation of his belief in the one and only 
God.*! He ends his first declaration by stating that he rejected the “devil 
and his lies.” His second declaration is the Shema (Deuteronomy 4:4) and 
the uniqueness of God.* His third principle is belief in the Torah, which 
he describes as the “law that Christians called the dead Law of Moses.” 
He continues by noting that Christian views that Jewish law was dead 
violated one of their own gospels. His fourth principle is the prohibition 
against idolatry.** His fifth statement affirms “the sacred sacrament” of 
circumcision as a binding commandment.” His sixth declaration affirms 
the future coming of the Messiah.* His seventh declaration focused on 
his apocalyptic view of Daniel and the rise of empires which would rule 
the earth.” His last declaration is the view that King Antiochus of the 
Book of Maccabees fame represented the Spanish monarchs who arose to 
persecute Jews as Antiochus had done in his days. Carvajal's writings 
show an in-depth familiarity with the Hebrew Scripture as well as Jewish 
apocryphal literature maintained only in the canon of the Catholic Bible. 
Most importantly Carvajal provides us with an example of the complex 
emotional and theological struggle that existed in the lives and minds of 
Crypto Jews living in a hostile Christian environment. 


4! Leibman, The Enlightened: The Writings of Luis De Carvajal, El Mozo, 126. 


2 Ibid. 
% Tbid. 
Ambar 
45 Ibid. 
temida 128) 
7 Tbid. 
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Conclusion: An Enduring Legacy 


The continued existence of Crypto Jewish practice is well attested to 
in a variety of locations in Spain and Portugal, in the Southwestern 
portions of the United States as well as throughout Latin America. Other 
individuals and families retain knowledge of their past origins or 
maintain genealogical sources demonstrating their connections to 
Converso families. While the particulars vary and the individuals 
claiming such a heritage are often dependent upon oral family traditions, 
practices of the type previously enumerated are generally maintained in 
differing levels of depth and understanding. 


As Stanley Hordes notes in his work, To the Ends of the Earth, there 
are essentially three types of descendants of Crypto Jews existent today: 


“At one extreme are individuals who are biological 
descendants of the original fifteenth-century Conversos, 
but retain neither an awareness of their ancestral faith nor 
any vestigial Jewish customs..The other extreme, very few 
in number, encompasses those who profess retentión of a 
consciousness of the family's Judaism and continue to 
observe Jewish practices, either openly as Jews or in 
secret under the cover of Catholicism or Protestantism. 
The majority, however, fall in a middle category: those 
Catholics or Protestants whose families display 
observances suggestive of Judaism, but without any spe- 
cific knowledge about why they do so.”* 


The Crypto Jewish experience remains an enduring legacy and 
phenomenon well into the 21* century. 


A Li, : 
Stanley M. Hordes, To the Ends of the Earth: A History of Crypto-Jews of New 
Mexico, (New York: Columbia University Press, 2005), xvii. 
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Resumen 


Desde el año 1391 y culminando con los decretos de expulsión por las 
monarquías españolas y portuguesas a finales del siglo XV, una gran 
cantidad de Judíos españoles y portugueses se convirtieron al 
Cristianismo, pero esta conversión no fue una decisión personal sino 
muchos de ellos lo hicieron debido a coerciones y castigos impuestos si 
se rehusaban a aceptar la fe cristiana. Sin embargo, a pesar de esta 
conversión “forzada” muchos de estos judíos continuaron practicando el 
Judaísmo de una manera secreta y a pesar de los peligros y castigos 
impuestos por la Inquisición Española y Portuguesa. A estos judíos 
españoles y portugués se les refiere como Cripto Judíos y sus 
descendientes existen hasta el día de hoy. Este artículo hace un breve 
análisis de la historia de este grupo, enfatizando las costumbres, 
creencias y prácticas comunes mantenidas por los Cripto Judíos en 
España, Portugal, y en Latinoamérica y como estos aspectos se 
fusionaron con elementos de la fe cristiana. Un ejemplo excelente y claro 
de la fusión de estas costumbres y prácticas se pueden observar en los 
escritos y en la vida de Luis Carvajal, un Cripto Judío Mexicano del siglo 
XVI, quien experimentó serios conflictos y dificultades debido a su fe y 
al ambiente hostil creado por el establecimiento del cristianismo como la 
religión oficial. El autor concluye su artículo haciendo énfasis que en la 
actualidad todavía existen Cripto Judíos en nuestra sociedad, ya sea por 
descendencia biológica, quienes son descendientes directos del grupo 
histórico, quienes han mantenido y abrazado esta expresión de una 
manera oral, y quienes a pesar de su fe protestante o católica han 
incorporado elementos judíos en sus prácticas religiosas. 
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The Bible and the Latin@: An Interpretive Dialogue 
C. Gilbert Romero 


Introduction 


One of the most fundamental questions in biblical interpretation is: 
“What did the Bible mean then, and what does it mean now?” The 
challenge to the contemporary biblical interpreter remains the attempt to 
bridge the chasm between the then and the now so that a more 
comprehensive understanding can occur. 


One of the biblical examples of the then and now tension is found in 
the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26-39). While the 
eunuch is in his chariot reading from the prophet Isaiah, Philip says to 
him, “Do you understand what you are reading?” The eunuch replies, 
“How can I unless someone guides me?” And after reading a passage 
about the Suffering Servant from Isaiah (53:7-8), the eunuch further asks, 
“About whom, may I ask you, does the prophet say this, about himself or 
about someone else?” Philip replies and talks about Jesus. 

y 

In this exchange between Philip and the eunuch, we have a classic 
hermeneutical example of the “then” and “now” tensive relationship. In 
effect, the eunuch wanted to know if Isaiah is speaking of himself as the 
Suffering Servant or of someone else. Philip’s response to the “someone 
else” question is to speak of Jesus as the Suffering Servant. 


' The biblical quotes here and throughout the article are taken from The Holy Bible. 
New Revised Standard Version: Catholic Edition (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1993). 
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Note what is happening here. There is a re-interpretation of a 
theological theme underlying the Suffering Servant image of 
Deutero-Isaiah, namely, God accepts the suffering of the one for the 
many. For Isaiah, the Servant was most likely a wisdom figure whose 
vicarious suffering most likely changed Israel’s perception of the 
Retribution principle, thus showing God's love for all of his people.” For 
Philip, who lived several centuries later, the Suffering Servant was best 
exemplified by Jesus through his life, death, and resurrection.? Thus, we 
have a theological concept which remains the same, but which can be 
variously interpreted by different generations according to cultural 
differences of customs, languages, reality perceptions, and historical 
distance. In sum, the theological concept remains the same but the 
culturally based interpretations vary. Why? 


A probable answer to this question would be to see that the 
theological theme is clarified by the historical-critical method (text),* 
thereby giving it a sort of permanence. The cultural expressions of that 
theme are guided by the Reader Response method (reader), thereby 
allowing for some flexibility according to the “semantic field” expansion 
of the biblical word and the cultural expressions of the people. For 
example, Isaiah and Philip accepted the theological theme, but had a 


2 For most of Israel’s history, suffering was seen in terms of retribution. That is, if a 
person was wealthy and powerful, then that person must have been good. But if the 
person was indigent and infirm, then that person must have been bad. This was what 
was called the principle of Retribution. However, the book of Job challenged this 
hypothesis. 

3 There are some scholars who believe that Isaiah’s Suffering Servant did not die. 
See Michael Barre, “Textual and Rhetorical-critical Observations on the Last Servant 
Song (Isaiah 52:43-53:12),” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 62.1 (January, 2000) 1-27. See 
especially pp. 17-21. 

% Form criticism and tradition criticism would be able to help bring about patterns 
which could establish theological themes. David Kelsey points out, “In short: our 
analysis suggests that it is the patterns in scripture, not its ‘content’ that makes it 
normative for theology,” [Italics in the original] The Uses of Scripture in Recent 
Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) 193. The notion of pattern is much more 
suitable to the idea of the “semantic field” of words in Scripture. The term “semantic 
field” indicates that a word has the potential for many meanings. 
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cultural difference in its interpretation because of their historical distance 
from each other and a likely varied ideological background. 


What can we understand about the historical-critical and the Reader 
Response methods? The historical-critical method focuses on the biblical 
text which means there is emphasis on the text’s development (textual 
criticism), the text’s literary form (form criticism) and the text’s traditions 
(tradition criticism) among other critical aspects. All this to indicate that 
there must be an accurate text in order for there to be a valid 
interpretation.” 


The Reader Response method of interpretation focuses on the reader, 
asking such questions as: “What is the cultural context of the reader that 
would allow various generational interpretations of a theological theme?” 
One of the important claims of the method is to note that the reader “fills 
in the gaps”* in the text which permits an interpretation according to the 
cultural framework of the reader. Because of this claim that biblical 
words/phrases have potential for meaning due to cultural context, one can 
say that the biblical words/phrases are polyvalent (many meanings).’ Thus, 
in order for there to be some kind of communication and, understanding 
between the Bible and a specific culture, there has to be some sort of 
dialogue so that there could be a more comprehensive biblical 
interpretation. 


> Wolfgang Iser speaks of the dynamic interaction between text and reader. “...if 
communication between text and reader is to be successful, clearly, the reader’s activity 
must be controlled in some way by the text.” The Act of Reading (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins, 1978) 167. 

% This would be reminiscent of the early situation within the Hebrew biblical text 
when there were only consonants until the Massoretes (ca. 8th cent. CE) introduced 
vowels. For example, CNN could mean “Can one” of “Canaan” depending upon the — 
reader’s need for “filling the gaps.” Another example of “filling the gaps” would be 
much like watching a silent movie. The written words come on the screen in a periodic 
fashion, but to understand the plot more clearly, one has to “fill in the gaps” of unheard 
and unwritten dialogue based on the visual performance. 

7 Each generation has its own cultural interpretation context. “In the course of our — 
reflections we have come to see that understanding always involves something like the 
application of the text to be understood to the present situation of the interpreter.” Hans 
Goerg, Gadamer. Truth and Method (NY: Continuum, 1975) 274. 
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The purpose of this article is an attempt to demonstrate the proposal 
that a cultural interpretation (reader), when combined with the 
historical-critical method (text), can bring about a more thorough 
understanding of the Bible. The first section will deal with the 
importance of dialogue to see the necessity of communication for clarity 
between the Bible (text) and a specific culture (reader). The second 
section treats of a specific culture and cultural experiences that would be 
common to that culture and the Bible. Section three discusses the 
Reader Response method and the dynamics of interaction which makes 
this methodology very compatible for biblical interpretation. The final 
part treats of some conclusions that would enable a contemporary culture 
to interpret the Bible as a way of handling the tension of the “then” and 
“now” of biblical interpretation. 


Dialogue Matters 


As long as people have been interacting with each other, there has 
always existed the distinct possibility of misunderstanding the motives 
of the other when in conversation. This is true among family, friends, 
and spouses. Why this misunderstanding? Most often it is because we 
tend to talk rather than to listen. Frequently, there is so much talking that 
the presumed dialogue actually becomes a monologue. In fact, to have 
true dialogue both individuals must be willing to listen before they can 
talk 


Why is this? Because when one listens, one begins to comprehend the 
context of the other and thus makes the speaking more capable of being 
understood. Without listening, one may never know much, if anything, 
about the other and would thus tend to misunderstand. The “context” of 
the other has to do with the other person’s history, geography, culture, 
language, and anything else that can give better understanding. So, 
listening is essential. 
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The same process of dialoguing with the Bible means that I have to 
know the history of the biblical period, something about its sociology, 
archaeology, development of manuscripts, the languages in which the 
Bible was written and anything else that may tell me something about its 
“context,” such as the biblical author’s way of using narrative to develop 
a theological concept. Once I become aware of these things, I can then 
readjust my perception of the dialogue. That is to say, when I “listen” to 
the theological concepts in “context,” my cultural variations can take 
them into account and thus this will affect any subsequent interpretation. 


Over many years, and especially during the Enlightenment, it has 
become necessary to interpret the Bible according to the historical- 
critical method, which has tended to give it its “objectivity.” The Bible 
had to be “objective” in order to avoid a “subjective” interpretation 
which sometimes made it seem “fundamentalistic.” | Hence, textual 
criticism, form criticism, tradition criticism, and other types of objective 
criticism came to form the historical-critical method. 


But what about the reader/listener? Wasn’t it the purpose of the Bible 
that it be read or heard by the non-specialist, the so-called person in the 
pew,” instead of just the scholar? How could people grasp the messages 
of the Bible unless they could read or listen to the words and interpret 
them correctly? Now because of the chronological difference between 
the appearance of the Bible and our present day situation, a dialogue for 
understanding becomes necessary. The nature of the dialogue-for- 
understanding would depend on what cultural elements would be 
common to both the Bible and the specific culture. This would require 
that the commonality of dialogue be seen as a way of listening. 


Part of our way of “listening” to the context of the Bible is to realize 
that we must know what is behind the text, within the text, and in front of 
the text. Put more simply, what is “behind” the text is its history, often 
called the diachronic aspect. What is “within” the text is basically its 
literary structure, or as it is sometimes called the synchronic aspect. 
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What is “in front of” the text is what we would call the reception by the 
reader, our concern at this point. And the reader approaches the text by 
way of a given culture. 


Cultural Interpretation 


In order to have a dialogue between the Bible and a culture for the 
sake of interpretation, it is necessary that there be a specific culture in 
mind Consequently, I have chosen the Latin@ culture in the 
southwestern United States, not only because I am familiar with it but 
also because I find that there exists a common form of discourse 
between the Bible and this aspect of Latin@ culture in order for there to 
be contemporary understanding of what the Bible says. 


The Bible was written between several centuries BCE and a couple of 
centuries CE within a Mediterranean context and in the languages of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. The Latino culture, very prevalent in the 
United States, has many of its roots in North America, Central America, 
South America, the Caribbean, and Europe, and its dominant language is 
Spanish. Thus we note differences in cultures and language if we speak 
of the Latin@ in general. 


Many sociologists tell us that two of the most dominant features of 
any culture are its language and imagery (which includes symbolism and 
imagination). The imagination will be a key factor in dialoguing with the 
Bible.* The focus on language will take us too far afield, so I will deal 
here with images found in various cultural experiences. It seems 


$ “Like all human imagination, the biblical imagination is more readily described 
than defined. It is a complex activity that engages body, mind, and affect. It draws 
upon a person’s past history, present experiences, and future projections in an effort to 
know and make meaning of reality. It manipulates time, space, and logic quickly and 
flexibly. It pivots between the external universe and one’s internal world, between 
accessible and inaccessible reality, between thoughts and language, between sense and 
reason. Transcending purely human imagination, the biblical imagination is also a 
mode of faith.” Mary Karita Ivancic, “Imagining Faith: The Biblical Imagination in 
Theory and Practice,” Theological Education, vol. 41, number 2 (2006). 
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probable that the parallelism between the Latin@ and the Bible can be 
found in the following cultural expressions which can also become a 
form of discourse between the two. These cultural expressions are 
emotion, imagination and family bonding. 


Emotion. For the Latin@, emotion is not only important in human 
relationships, such as the frequent abrazos (hugs), but also within the 
context of celebration. Normal events such as weddings, Baptisms, 
anniversaries, birthdays, Quinceaneras, and patronal feast days provide 
opportunities in which to have extensive and profound forms of 
celebration. Festal celebrations, of whatever kind, are very important to 
the Latin@ as a way of self expression. That is to say, that what is 
obvious in this culture is that it is strongly affective. 


In the Bible, we often see emotion expressed in many places, 
sometimes in anger, frequently in love, admiration and joy. In fact, one 
can see myriad illustrations of emotion in the Bible, such as in the 
Psalms, in the prophets (in particular Hosea, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah), and 
in many other places. The New Testament has many examples, such as 
Jesus weeping, expressing anger, and demonstrating compassion before 
forgiving sins or healing. 


This mutual expression of common emotion between the Bible and 
the Latin@ focuses on the humanity of the response to reality. Only 
those people with feelings of emotion can truly “listen” and have a better 
chance to grasp and understand what the other has to say. The 
understanding goes deeper than just an intellectually based response. 
This means that “listening” in the dialogical process is much more 
realistic because the words are part of a wide context which in this case is 
the “feeling” part of the person. 


Imagination. It appears that the Latin@ imagination may be taken in 
two ways. First, it seems to be a way of perceiving “history.” By that I 
mean that the Latin@ seems to see current reality not so much as a 
consequence of syllogistic reasoning, but as a consequence of the prover- 
bial “gut feeling.” This “gut feeling” appears to be based on imagination. 
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That is to say that the imaginative person is more attuned to the wider 
sense of history, because there is the necessary experience of the past 
(tradition), fueling the present experience of reality, and allowing for 
possible interpretations for the future (options). This part of the process 
seems possible only because of the imagination. The Latin@ imagines 
(assumes) that God, or the saints, caused something to happen (good or 
bad) in the past and thus elicits some sense of positive behavioral 
patterns for the future. We also note that the paradigm of the “pattern” is 
in play. That is, the simultaneity of past-present-future appears to be a 
result of the imagination. Consequently, the future is dependent on the 
present, which is generally guided by the past. The “future” possibilities 
are shaped by imagination’ which is generally the “gut feeling.” 


Secondly, in addition to perceiving “history,” the Latin@ imagination 
comes into play in what we call Religiosidad Popular (devotional piety). 
The human experiences of racism, poverty, and isolation have left the 
Latin@ hoping for a more just society where these negative values are 
more clearly evaluated. Frequently, it is Religiosidad Popular that often 
provides the future alternatives supplied by the imagination. This is true 
because in Religiosidad Popular a divine-human encounter takes place 
where the now is seen in the context of the past and possibilities are 
presented for the future.'° It is in Religiosidad Popular that there is often 
a narrative depicting the relationship between the Latin@ and God. 


? “The practice of imagination is a subversive activity not because it yields concrete 
acts of defiance (which it may) but because it keeps the present provisional and refuses 
to absolutize it.’ Quote from Rubem Alves cited by Walter Brueggemann, The 
Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978) 119, fn.1. In fact, imagination 
includes the art of the possible. “It is therefore the image as such, as a whole bundle of 
meanings, that is frue, and not any one of its meanings, nor one alone of its many 
frames and references.” [Italics in the original] Mircea Eliade, Images and Symbols 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961) 15. This quote seems to support the idea of the 
permanency of the theme and the variety of its expression. 

10 For a discussion on the nature of the divine-human encounter in Religiosidad 
Popular, see C. Gilbert Romero, Hispanic Devotional Piety: Tracing the Biblical Roots 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1991), especially chapters two and three. 
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One of the biblical uses of the imagination is in narrative, the telling 
of a story. For example, in the early parts of the book of Genesis there 
are valid attempts to teach theological verities by asking universal 
questions. Such illustrations could be: How did the world come about? 
Why are there differences between farmers and shepherds? Why is there 
evil in the world? These questions, and others like them, were being 
asked by people from different countries and from various generations 
because they were so obvious. It became clear that humanity was not all 
powerful and so needed help from a deity (or deities) to help understand 


the apparently unanswerable questions. The narrative of the interaction - 


between humanity and the deity (or deities) became a way of 
“answering” the questions as it does in Religiosidad Popular. The 
operative principle in the narrative was understanding the underlying 
theological concept expressed in the people’s cultural context. 


For example, regarding the issue of how the world came to be, Israel 
held on to the theological theme that God created the world by 
speaking the Word, and used the cultural belief of the power of the 
Word (Isa. 55:10-11).'’ Then there was the narrative of how in the midst 
of a world flood, an individual was saved for a particular purpose. We 
know the story as that of Noah and the flood (Gen. 6-8). The theological 
concept for Israel was that of election. The narrative was about how one 
individual was chosen by God to carry on the promise of family bonding 
and what it meant. Israel used the narrative of the Chosen One and the 
flood to carry on that theological truth.'* 


'* Egypt, in the “Theology of Memphis,” has the god Ptah create the world by using 
words. James Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955) 4-6. Not all ancient Near Eastern creation 
stories had the deities do that. 

12 A Mesopotamian account of The Epic of Gilgamesh recounts the story of how 
Utnapishtim tells Gilgamesh that he was told by the god Ea to build an ark with all 
living things on board because the world was to be destroyed by a flood. After the 
flood subsided, Utnapishtim turned loose a dove and a swallow. Both returned. Then 
he sent a raven who did not return. Utnapishtim offered a sacrifice in 
thanksgiving. Victor Matthews and Don Benjamin, Old Testament Parallels. Laws and 


Stories from the Ancient Near East (New York: Paulist Press, 1991) 35-40. Compare 
this to Genesis 6:1-9:17. 
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The point is that the narrative was the means of telling the theological 
truth, and the content of the story was the cultural expression of the 
narrative. For Israel, the theological point was constant, but its cultural 
expression (the narrative) was shaped by ancient Near Eastern mythology 
accounts. Imagination was the mode by which the narrative was given 
form. 


How was this possible? One way to see this is to probe more deeply 
the perspective of “imagination.”** Imagination looks at the historical 
context of the theological theme in terms of past, present, and future. 
Past is not much more than tradition. Present looks at the theological 
theme and sees how it applies to a current group according to its cultural 
norms. Future is the area where possibilities are presented and choices 
are made. Imagination works well for the future because it deals with 
cultural possibilities of the stable theological theme. Imagination: best 
functions in a world of symbols and images.'* 


Family Bonding. It is safe to say that for the Latin@ family bonding 
is very strong. There is an especially strong linkage between parents and 
children, especially to the mother. This is true in spite of the machismo 
that is current in many Latin@ families. However, it seems to me that 
the key role in Latin@ families is given to the grandmother (the 
abuelita). In addition to being a giver of life, she has at least two reasons 
for being important in the family. First, the abuelita is the keeper of the 
“tradition,” both familial and religious, thus linking the generations. 
Second, the, abuelita, because of her age and experience, is seen as a 
wisdom figure, and is thus treated accordingly. 


=| ae SE So ; ye ec SAR ae ¿ze ; 
15 For a perceptive discussion of the “imagination” in religious discourse, see Garrett 
Green in Imagining God (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 1998) A very useful 


study describing the relationship between culture and the New Testament is the work of 


Brian K. Blount, Cultural Interpretation: Reorienting New Testament Criticism 


- (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 


4 The relationship between symbolism and the Bible within a specific ethnic group is 
discussed in C. Gilbert Romero, “Symbolic Interpretation: Latino Theology Confronts 
the Bible,” Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology (May, 2009. Published online.) 
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In the Bible, the idea of family bonding has solid roots. For example, we 
look at the example of Achan whose whole family was punished for a sin 
that he alone committed (Josh.7, esp. vv. 19-25). During the wanderings 
in the wilderness, when the Israelite people came to Mt. Sinai, it was 
there that God established a covenant with all of the people, neither with 
individuals nor with small groups.'? Israel was often referred to as “the 
people of God,” (‘am YHWH) a term which became a sort of theological 
designation ( Ex. 6:7; Lev. 26:12; Deut. 26:17-18; Jer.7:23.) The prophet 
Hosea uses the “people of God” concept to indicate the 
relationship between Israel and God. Israel is referred to as Lo-‘ammi 
(“not my people”) in 1:9, and is referred to as ‘ammi (“my people”) 
in 2:23 [2:25 in Hebrew]. The “community of believers” followed 
more closely the notion of the Exodus covenant concept, namely, 
that God made a covenant with all of the people rather than with the 
individual or the small group.'* Another example of family bonding 
between Israel and God is the theme of election. For example, the patri- 
archal history (Gen. 12-50) brings this out quite clearly. God chooses 
Abraham (Gen. 17). The election theme continues through Abraham’s 
subsequent generations, namely, Isaac over Ishmael, Jacob over Esau. 
Of Jacob’s twelve sons, Judah is chosen to carry out the Abrahamic 
promises (Gen. 49). The Messiah is expected to come from the tribe of 
Judah. 


So, it is emotion, imagination, and family bonding that can serve as 
the dialogical discourse between the Latin@ and the Bible. That is, the 
Latin@ can listen to the Bible because both have something in common, 
namely, dialogical discourse in the form of emotion, imagination, and 


13 Ex. 19:3 is very specific. Moses is told by God, “Thus you shall say to the house of 
Jacob and tell the Israelites....” [Emphasis added] The Davidic covenant (2 Sam. 7:8- 
17) was another issue which subsequently brought on a great deal of tension. 

19 Francis Sullivan, an emeritus professor of ecclesiology at the Gregorian University 
in Rome puts it this way. “It hardly needs to be said that indefectibility in the true faith 
is understood as a property of the Church as a body, but not of its members as individu- 
als.” Magisterium: Teaching Authority in the Catholic Church (New York: Paulist, 
1983) 6. The Sinai covenant concept indicates that God binds himself with his chosen 
family. Any church that claims a special relationship with God, bases that claim on the 
Sinai covenant concept. 
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family bonding. But, given the fact that the Latin@ and the Bible can 
have the dialogue, how will the Latin@ properly interpret the Bible? 1 
propose the Reader Response method as a way of encompassing this 
discourse. 


Reader Response Method 


Up to now we have seen that the Latin@ and the Bible share in 
common emotion, imagination, and family bonding which will become 
the framework for dialogue and subsequent interpretation. The historical 
-critical method takes care of interpreting the biblical text. The Reader 
Response method, as utilized by the Latin@, will also help in the biblical 
interpretation by centering on the reader. As a method of biblical 
interpretation the Reader-Response method can be a “ criticism 
(which) approaches biblical literature in terms of the values, attitudes and 
responses of readers. The reader, therefore, plays a role in the 
‘production’ or “creation” of meaning and significance.”!” The 
“production” and “creation” by the reader is effectively brought about by 
the process of “filling in the gaps.” 


“Filling in the gaps” provides the process for a given culture to 
employ its imagery in order to amplify and, subsequently interpret, the 
theological theme located in the text. The theological theme has one 


17 Edgar V. McKnight, “Reader-Response Criticism,” To Each its Own Meaning, 
Steven McKenzie and Stephen Hayes, eds., (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1993) 
197-209. Quote is on p. 197. There are some who seem to criticize negatively the 
-Reader-Response method. See John Poirer, “Some Detracting Considerations for 
-Reader-Response Theory,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 62.2 (April, 2000) 250-263. 
McKnight points out that “Reader-Response criticism is not a conceptually unified 
criticism, it is a spectrum of positions.” Art. cit., p.197. Poirer is criticizing two 
positions in the Reader-Response method, and not the method itself. For helpful works 
on the Reader-Response method, see Anthony C. Thistleton, Hermeneutics: An 
Introduction (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009) 306-326; Bernard C. Lategan, “Reader 
Response Theory,” The Anchor Bible Dictionary, vol. 5, D.N. Freedman ef alii, eds. 

(New York: Doubleday, 1992) 625-628; and Edgar V. McKnight, Post-Modern Use of 
the Bible: The Emergence of Reader-Oriented Criticism (Nashville: Abingdon, 1988). 
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theological idea, but many cultural interpretations (polyvalence of 
words). An example of this is the case of Hosea 11:1 and Matthew 2:15. 
Hosea, living ca. 8" century BCE, stated “...and out of Egypt I have 
called my son,” referring to Israel’s exodus from Egypt. Thus, for 
Hosea, the “son” was Israel,'* however, for Matthew, utilizing the same 
quote and living several centuries later, the “son” was Jesus. 


In Hosea and Matthew there was one theological theme, namely, a 
loving father protects his son from harm. But there were different 
cultural explanations for explaining the “son.” Matthew was “filling in 
the gaps” because of his perception that the “son” was Jesus. 


One of the more moderate promoters of the Reader-Response method 
is Wolfgang Iser, who is credited for developing the idea of “filling the 
gaps,” that is, allowing the reader to complete what the text infers. The 
notion of “filling in the gaps” becomes a crucial item in the Latin@ 
interpretation of the Bible.'? This is why we have established emotion, 
imagination, and family bonding as a form of discourse between the two. 


In fact, Iser critically examines the idea of communication between 
the text and the reader.” He makes two points that are germane to this 
paper. First, he states that interpretation by the reader is possible only if 
the text is accurate.” It would appear that the Reader-Response (reader) 
can only function adequately if, in the Bible, the “control” of the text is 
assured by the historical-critical method. Second, the principal 
interaction between text and reader is that the reader “fills in the gaps” in 
the text.” That is to say that these two points, namely, accuracy of the 
text needed for reader to give fair interpretation, and, reader to give 


'% Much of Hosea 11 shows God as a loving parent toward Israel. 

* The hypothesis of “filling in the gap” is criticized by Zoltan Schwab, “Mind the 
Gap: The Impact of Wolfgang Iser’s Reader-Response Criticism on Biblical Studies—A 
Critical Assessment,” Literature and Theology (17:2, June, 2003) 170-181. Principally, 
the criticism has to do with how biblical scholars deal with the idea of “filling the gap” 
in the early Iser and the later Iser. 

Es Wolfgang Iser, Op. Cit., pp. 163-179, esp. pp. 166-170. 

See footnote number 5. 
2 Tser well explains this dynamic. Op. cit., pp.168-170. 
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meaning by “filling in the gaps,” make cultural interpretation an 
important tool for interpreting the Bible. 


Below we shall explore interpretation between the Latin@ and the 
Bible through the common form of dialogue which embraces emotion, 
imagination, and family bonding. Since neither of these cultural 

elements has anything to do with the biblical text directly but are rather 
cultural experiences, they will be part of the Reader Response method 
when contemplating an interpretation of the Bible. The dynamic of 
interpretation will, quite likely, be a “filling of the gaps.” 


First of all, there is Emotion. To be sure, genuine biblical 
interpretation is vot a purely intellectual exercise as the historical-critical 
method might lead us to believe. Rather, genuine biblical interpretation 
includes, in addition to the historical-critical method, the affectedness of 

the reader as well. It is important that the reader be able to “feel” the 
pain, anger, hostility, joy pleasure of the characters within the biblical 
text. This would make them “real” and thus more understandable. 


We have noted how affectedness is a constitutive part of the Latin@ 
culture, not only in terms of friendship but also of celebration. In fact, 
some years ago Liberation Theology was very dominant, especially in 

Latin America, no doubt because of the people’s experience of suffering, 
‘pain, oppression and exploitation. It was principally because of this that 
the emergence of Liberation Theology became possible. For example, 

the people were able to connect very freely with the Israelites during the 

Exodus due to this affectedness. One possible example can be the 
following. The Latin@ in the Southwest who has experienced pain, 
suffering, exploitation because of racism and immigration problems, can 
affectively relate to the Israelites in Exodus 1:8-14 who experienced 
‘similar problems. The interpretation can be more effective because of 
the affective response of the Latin@ in “filling in the gaps.” 


Sic ane o A OO : Sie 

> Walter Brueggemann puts it this way. “Bringing hurt to public expression is an 
important first step in the dismantling criticism that permits a new reality, theological 
and social, to emerge.” Op. Cit., p. 21. 
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Secondly, there is Imagination. We have noted that the imagination 
deals with the totality of the historical perspective simultaneously-- past- 
present-future. It is the future that provides options, namely, alternatives 
to the present. Basically, it is the imagination that allows the possibility 
of choice for the future, because the future is part of the “pattern of 
history” along with past and present. 


The Latin@ in the Southwest is accustomed to look at the current 
situation in terms of the “historical perspective,’ namely, the past 
(memory, tradition), present (how things are now), and future (the 
probability of options). This perspective is often done simultaneously. 
The Latin@ seems better able to understand the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament because of the future options made possible out of the continuity 
between the past and the present. Situations do not have to remain 
oppressive because there are options which allow for liberation. It is the 
imagination focusing on future possibilities that make the “filling in the 
gaps” possible. 


Thirdly, there is Family Bonding. The reality is that people live in 
relationship to one another, either as family or community of one kind or 
another. For the Latin@, that sense of “family bonding” is seen within 
the sense of the family itself, especially regarding the women. In 
relationship to the Bible, the Latin@ would be better able to understand 
the image of God when seen as a loving father (for example, Hos. 11:1-4; 
Is. 43:6-7) or as a caring mother (Is. 42:14). Even the people Israel could 
be seen as a mother ( Isa. 66:7-9). This perception of God and Israel is 
possible because the Latin@ comes out of an affective culture. The 
Latin@ could probably more easily understand family relationships 
inside the Bible by “filling in the gaps” through personal experience. 
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¡Conclusions 


The aim of this project has been an attempt to demonstrate the 
‘proposal that a cultural interpretation (reader), when combined with the 
historical-critical method (text), can bring about a more thorough 
-understanding of the Bible than by using either the text or the reader as 
‘the single interpreter. The aim was to bring about some kind of 
‘cohesion to the “now” (reader) and “then” (text) interpretation of the 
‘Bible. 


First, we spoke about the necessity of dialogue which means that 
“listening” is necessary to make “speaking” understandable. Secondly, 
we spoke of cultural interpretation which means that a specific culture is 
necessary to have that dialogue. That specific culture is the Latin@ 
culture in the Southwestern United States. The language of discourse in 
‘the dialogue between the Latin@ and the Bible is the concatenation of 
‘the cultural themes of emotion, imagination, and family bonding which 
‘exist in both the Bible and the specific Latin@ culture. 


Finally, the dynamics of the dialogue was the Reader Response 
‘method which focused on the reader employing its principle of “filling in 
‘the gaps.” Consequently, through the dialogue between the Latin@ and 
the Bible, we noted that the language of discourse common to both the 
¡Latin and the Bible was a combination of emotion, imagination, and 
‘family bonding. Thus we were able to see that through the discourse, the 
“now” (reader) of the Latin@ and the “then” (text) of the Bible was more 
understandable, because the biblical text was stable, and the cultural 
interpretation was flexible. 


Given the above, it would seem that any culture could have the “then” 
land “now” situation of interpreting the Bible. No longer should there be 
solely a textual or reader response interpretation apart one from the other, 
but the two should operate in tandem. Only then will we know that the 
¡Bible really has to say. 
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Resumen 


Uno de los problemas mas significativos en la area de la 
interpretación bíblica es la respuesta a la pregunta siguiente. “¿Que 
significaba la Biblia antes, y que significa ahorita?” Este artículo 
propone lo siguiente. Para poseer un entendimiento apto, es necesario 
tener un dialogo entre la Biblia (el “entonces”) y una cultura especifica 
(el “ahorita”). La cultura ejemplar es Latina. Para mantener el dialogo 
de aprender, se necesita una forma de discurso entre la Biblia y la cultura 
Latina, cual es una combinación de emoción, imaginación, y unidad 
familiar. Por medio de estas experiencias humanas de dialogo mutual, 
nos damos cuenta de que la cultura Latina es, sobre todo, afectiva. 
Después del dialogo entre la Biblia y la cultura Latina afectiva, se 
requiere un método bíblico de interpretación. Un nivel de entendimiento 
es el texto bíblico (el método histórico-critico, el “entonces””). Otro nivel 
de entendimiento es la cultura Latina desde la perspectiva afectiva (el 
método “Reader-Response”). La combinación de estos dos métodos 
permite una interpretación bíblica muy amplia. 
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